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results with those of other realms of thought hefore accepting them as 
adequate to the entire problem. Wundt takes occasion in this connection 
to read Haeckel, Ostwald, and Mach a lesson on the presumptiveness of 
the scientist, and insists that while they think they are keeping within 
the bounds of science they are really building up metaphysical systems 
with none of the conservatism of the present-day metaphysician. " The 
greatest skeptics have been the greatest mystics," is his final sentence 
in dismissing the school. 

The better defined disciplines follow the current lines of treatment. 
Riehl gives a summary of the elements of inductive and deductive logic 
in the traditional form, and emphasizes the importance of methodology 
of the sciences for the modern treatment. In the systematic part of his 
treatise on epistemology he opposes the positivistic and the critical 
schools, and attempts to harmonize the two tendencies in the principle 
that form and content are both ideas, and must, therefore, be capable of 
being connected with the unity of thought. Nothing can enter our ex- 
perience which does not in perception correspond to the unity of our 
thought. Empiricism and criticism must, therefore, be one. 

Ebbinghaus is at his usual high level in the brief summary of psy- 
chology. After the elementary mental states have been considered he 
gives a relatively large part of his space to a discussion of belief, art, 
and religion. All three develop from the attempt to escape the disagree- 
able consequences of human foresight. With the development of intelli- 
gence and anticipation there are found to be many gaps in knowledge and 
much that must be left to uncertainty. Beliefs in general and their 
particular developments in religion and art represent man's endeavor to 
palliate fears and fortify hope as he contemplates the future. 

" The Philosophy of History " by Eucken, " Ethics " by Paulsen and 
" Pedagogy " by Miinch are resumes of the subject from the particular 
standpoints of the author. The article on " Esthetics," by Lipps, gives 
a clear statement of his theory of Einfiihlung and should be valuable 
as a summary of his views, which are put more briefly and clearly here 
than is his wont. 

As a whole the work should prove valuable as a popular exposition of 
several of the important German contemporary philosophical systems. 

W. B. PlLLSBURY. 

University of Michigan. 

Modern Classical Philosophers. Selections Illustrating Modem Phi- 
losophy from Bruno to Spencer. Benjamin Rand. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 1908. Pp. xiii + 740. 
In the first place, this volume is a commendable example of good 
book-making. In seven hundred and forty pages (including a useful 
index) the publishers have given the editor's selections covering modern 
philosophy in a form at once handsome and serviceable. The print is 
clear, the paper is good, the book, though of necessity extended, is neither 
too large nor too heavy for convenient handling. The price, moreover, 
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is far from excessive. In fine, intended for a text and reference book, the 
printed volume in all external ways admirably fulfils its purpose. 

The compiler, Dr. Eand, has exercised similar judgment and control. 
This is no typical volume of extracts, immaturely chosen and set in a 
frame of valueless notes, with which (at least in the case of single 
philosophers) we are all unhappily familiar. The present set of selections 
has been maturely and deliberately formed; the compiler, and those who 
have labored with him, have erred rather by restraint than by way of 
profusion in their remarks illustrative of the various texts. Indeed, if 
the trained reader is grateful for the absence of the time-worn " appa- 
ratus," the student or beginner might have profited by more of intro- 
ductory or explanatory comments. 

Thirdly, the list of works reproduced from the original texts or in 
translation will in general approve itself to those who are engaged in the 
task of philosophical instruction, and who have felt the need for some 
such book for reading in connection with their courses. In particular, 
teachers of philosophy will welcome those of Dr. Rand's extracts which 
are not so easily, or not at all, attainable in English elsewhere. In this 
connection, mention may be made of the opening version of the second 
dialogue from Bruno's "Delia causa, principio, ed uno," by Professor 
and Mrs. Royce, and the translations from Fichte and Schelling by Dr. 
Rand himself. The thirty pages from Condillac's " Traite des sensa- 
tions," on the contrary, might have been spared, especially as the earlier 
sensationalism of Hobbes had been accorded ample representation in the 
excerpts from " Leviathan." 

This suggestion brings up the crucial question for both the compiler 
and the critic of a work like the one before us. In general, as has been 
said, Dr. Rand's choices will be cordially approved. And as he justly 
remarks in his preface (p. vii) : " No two authorities will entirely agree 
as to the authors to be chosen." But good as his book is, it might be 
bettered in the later editions which are certain to be called for. Under 
Locke room might well be made for the substance of Chapters I.-II. of 
Book IV. of the " Essay " as well as of Chapters III.-IV. ; if Berkeley's 
" Principles " were to be quoted in extenso, it is difficult to justify the 
omission of the classical "Introduction" to the work; we miss the fifth 
section of Hume's " Enquiry," though reasons exist for its absence ; some, 
if not many, would have preferred less, comparatively, of Hegel's 
" Logik " and more of the " Phaenomenologie," and it is to be regretted 
that space could not have been found for some of the applications of the 
master's evolutionary idealism, e. g., for excerpts from the " Einleitung " 
to the " Philosophic der Geschichte " ; the fragment from Spencer's 
" First Principles," Part I., is quite inadequate, if the doctrine of the 
unknowable was to be included at all ; the ending of the work with Spencer 
leaves later thought, in particular the reaction against naturalism, un- 
represented, whereas selections from Lotze, say from the ninth book of 
the " Microcosmos," would worthily have rounded out the whole. 

But these are minor points concerning which opinions are sure to 
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differ. As it stands, the work is heartily to be recommended to in- 
structors and students alike. And besides fulfilling its primary object 
as a book for reading and reference, may it also, as Dr. Rand hopes, 
" prove a stimulus . . . for the perusal of the complete works of the 
philosophers " themselves (p. vii). 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

Les femmes homicides. (Avec 40 planches hors texte contenant 161 
figures, et 8 tableaux anthropometriques.) Pauline Tarnowsky. 
Paris : Felix Alcan. 1908. Pp. viii •+ 591. 

A detailed account of 160 women murderers, largely from central 
Russia, compared with 150 normal average peasant women of the same 
region, forms the essence of this stately volume. 

The author gives first a careful account of the methods employed in 
the anthropometric and functional examination, then discusses the 
physical stigmata, the heredity (with a historical sketch of the problem), 
the application of biology in the study of the criminal, and the prin- 
ciples of grouping the cases according to motives (passions — cupidity 
and greed, maternal instinct, sexual love, jealousy, vengeance, repeated 
outrages, hatred and cruelty; obtusion of the moral sense; the genetic 
sense and its deviations; accidental homicides, and homicides influenced 
by nervous and mental disorders). The individual records give the 
measurements, which reappear in the eight tables which sum up the 
results, an account of the crime, and, in many cases, a good family 
and personal history; but, in the main, there is scanty tendency to a 
formal analysis of the psychological make-up. 

A certain number are normal types and, evidently, murderers by 
chance; a few were insane; but the larger number show at least mental 
disequilibration of varying degree and form, with numerous mental and 
physical stigmata of degeneracy and unfavorable heredity. In the 
eleventh chapter the author compares the averages of a few measure- 
ments of the head in the 160 murderesses, in non-criminal illiterate and 
in well-educated non-criminal women. Other tables add details for 
different types of criminals as well. Similarly, the distribution of the 
color of hair and eyes and especially that of the stigmata of degeneracy 
are rendered in such comparative tables, also the time of establishment 
of the menses, the relative extent of the visual fields, the sensations of 
taste, smell, hearing, pain, localization and extent of the knee-jerk. 
However little connection one may see in the relation of the individual 
finding to the criminality, the tables are decidedly striking, as are also 
the 156 pictures of these women. 

The data, conveniently arranged on p. 515 and comparing 160 
murderesses, 158 illiterate and 50 educated non-criminal women, 100 
thieves and 216 prostitutes, leave very little doubt as to the constitu- 
tional inferiority of a large number of the homicidal women. It would 
be difficult to bring together a more substantial foundation for the final 
appeal for reform of the methods of dealing with the criminal. 



